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self-confidence, the same alertness and strong
common sense, the same retentive memory, the
same high notions of honour and sensitive purity
of mind. Perhaps in a more democratic age Pitt
himself could not have mustered enthusiasm for
cajoling and flattering ordinary people in the
street. Bagehot was also unfortunate enough to
possess something of the great Tory's austerity of
manner. That kind of social intercourse which
consists in uttering pleasant nonentities to in-
numerable strangers exhausted him completely.
He was no more capable of bribing with smiles
than with money. In certain moods he, too,
walked " without looking to the right or to the
left,'3 and would rather have made a man a " privy
Councillor than have spoken to him."9 Knowing
these things, one can understand why he found it
hard to throw himself into a campaign, and why
" there was a grain of cynicism in his attitude
towards the electors which doubtless crept out and
which tended to damp enthusiasm when it came
to a contest."10
Bagehot had not even the obvious advantage of
a good voice. His wife admits that he was no
orator, and Hutton observes, though with loyal
ambiguity, that " as a speaker he did not often
succeed. His voice had no great compass, and his
manner was somewhat odd to ordinary hearers."11
He had all the qualities which make a great states-
man; he lacked only those which make the ordinary
politician. He had the knowledge, the insight, and
the genius, and lacked only the strength, the voice,
and the manner.12
After an illness in  1867,  Bagehot deliberately